3I4            FALKLAND AND HIS TIMES

go in pursuit of him. He had the "inside" station and
could march almost due South. Climbing the Cots wolds by
the lovely village of Snowshill (i6th September) he crossed
Essex's late tracks at Stow-on-the-Wold, and marching " with
matchless industry" by way of Alvescot and Faringdon
reached Wantage on i8th September. Essex was then at
Hungerford, some fifteen miles to S.S.W. A cavalry skir-
mish on the 18th on Aldbourn Chase headed Essex off from
Newbury, and enabled the King to win the race to Newbury
and so straddle the London road.

The King was now in a strong position and could
afford to act on the defensive : Essex had to break through
or starve.

On the morning of the 2Oth the battle was joined. The
tactics of Essex, well seconded by Skippon, were admirable.
The King on the other hand was compelled to quit his
strong defensive position "by the precipitate courage of some
young officers who had good commands and who unhappily
always undervalued the courage of th6 enemy".1 Rupert's
cavalry displayed their usual courage and dash, but Essex3
infantry was immovable. Even Clarendon is roused by
their conduct at Newbury to something like enthusiasm for
his opponents. " The London trained-bands . . . behaved
themselves to wonder; and were in truth the preservation
of that army that day. For they stood as a bulwark and
rampire to defend the rest." Throughout a long day the
battle raged hotly all along the line. When night fell no
real advantage had been won by either side. The King
was still in Newbury; Essex was no nearer London.
Every one supposed that the fight would be renewed on
the morrow. But when morning broke Essex learned to
his astonishment that the King had withdrawn his troops.
The road to the capital was open. The King threw a

1 Clarendon. had given him the slip, had no option but to
